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In  our  hearts  those  of  us  who  know 
anything  worth  knowing,  know  that  in 
March  a  new  year  l>egins,  and  if  we  plan 
any  new  leaves,  it  will  be  when  the  rest 
of  Nature  is  planning  them  too. 
—Joseph  Wood  Krutch 


March  20  is  officially  the  first  day  of 
Spring  and  already  there  are  signs  of 
making  itself  evident.  Some  trees  and 
shrubs  have  started  to  sprout  and  are 
putting  out  leaves  and  blossoms.  It  is  my 
interpretation  of  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's 
words  that  as  the  countryside  starts  to  stir 
with  new  growth,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  is  in  high  gear 
actively  promoting  its  programs  for  1973. 

It  often  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the 
general  public  that  this  Commission  is 
supported  by  self-generated  funds  and  not 
by  taxpayer's  dollars.  Those  funds  are 
raised  by  hunting  and  fishing  license  sales, 
royalties,  federal  grants  such  as  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  and 
other  grants. 

Even  in  our  program  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, the  purchase  price  of  lands  that  are 
permanently  dedicated  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  the  form  of  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  bird  watching,  nature  trails  and 
other  programs  that  each  year  attract 
additional  tens  of  thousands  of  persons, 
are  reimbursed  in  half  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

It  would  seem  that  since  the  Commis- 
sion generates  its  own  funds,  it  should  be 
in  a  position  to  expand  its  programs  and 
provide  additional  services  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  recre- 
ational-related programs  that  include  land 
acquisition  and  proper  management  and 
enhancement  of  those  lands,  game  and 
fisheries  programs  upon  which  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  sportsmen  are  dependent; 
and  water  hyacinth  control  work. 

I  refer  also  to  additional  research 
programs  that  will  benefit  our  commercial 
fishermen,  fur  trappers  and  others  whose 
economic  status  in  life  is  dependent  upon 
those  renewable  resources. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
generates  its  own  funds  primarily  from  the 
sources  mentioned— license  sales,  mineral 
royalties  from  refuges  and  severance  from 
oyster  and  clam  shells— budget  requests 
have  greatly  exceeded  available  funds  for 
appropriations. 

These  have  resulted  in  what  can  prop- 
erly be  called  artificial  surpluses,  with 
subsequent  transfer  of  those  funds  to  other 
uses  than  fisheries,  wildlife,  environmen- 
tal improvements  and  outdoor  recreation 
management,  which  are  the  prime 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 

In  all,  the  transfers  have  amounted  to 
$26,324,751  from  the  Conservation  Fund 
during  1 965  through  1 972,  and  $3 1 ,25 1 ,384 
from  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
Fund  during  1959  through  1971,  or  a  total 
of  $57,576,135.  This  is  an  astounding 
amount  of  money  diverted  from  the  uses 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

However,  this  situation  was  resolved  to 
a  great  degree  in  the  1972  session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  when  it  enacted  a 
bill  to  assure  that  all  revenues  would  be 
left  in  the  Conservation  Fund  to  be  used 
solely  for  wildlife  and  fisheries  programs, 
and  related  activities  of  the  Commission, 
for  which  the  Commission  is  grateful  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  Administration. 

Financial  decisions  are  now  being  made 
that  will  determine  the  extent  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1973-June  30,  1974.  The 
Commission  has  submitted  a  realistic 
budget  to  the  Division  of  Administration. 


Angelle,  Director 


During  May  and  June  final  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Commission's  budget  requests  are 
realistic.  If  granted,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  enhance  and  enlarge 
all  aspects  of  outdoor  recreation  for  all 
the  people  of  Louisiana.  A  proper  budget 
will  permit  the  necessary  programs  that 
must  be  accelerated  for  trappers,  oyster 
and  shrimp  fishermen,  and  other  com- 
mercial interests  whose  economic  welfare, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
is  hinged  to  a  fully  and  fairly  funded 
Commission  program. 

Additional  Commission-owned  lands 
must  be  acquired  to  meet  the  growing 
recreational  needs  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana. These  lands  are  a  heritage  for  our 
children  and  for  future  generations.  We 
cannot  depend  entirely  upon  existing 
leases,  upon  which  many  of  our  wildhfe 
management  areas  are  now  operating. 
Private  demand  for  land  is  increasing  each 
year  and  these  leases  can  be  terminated 
upon  short  notice  in  many  cases  by  the 
lessor. 

Each  passing  year  finds  more  demands 
by  Federal  agencies  for  Commission  bio- 
logists and  other  personnel  to  improve  the 
environment,  and  to  enforce  and  properly 
administer  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1971.  In  many  cases  matching  Federal 
funds  are  being  lost  because  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  able  to  come  up  with  its  share. 

This  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  The  Commission  must  be 
properly  funded  with  adequate  appro- 
priations so  it  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  is  expected  of  it. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
public  support,  and  Legislative  support  is 
needed  and  necessary.  With  such  support 
we  can  assure  proper  management  of 
Louisiana's  wildlife,  fisheries  and  natural 
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Top.  Left—Bluegills  should  be  fished  with  relatively  small  hooks  with  long  shanks.  Sizes  from  No.  6's  to  12's 
are  recommended  for  these  panfish  with  small,  tender  mouths.  Top,  Right— There's  probably  no  better  relaxation 
than  fishing  a  lazy  stream  in  May  and  June  for  panfish.  The  bonus  comes  later  in  settling  down  to  a  mess  of 
fresh  pan-fried  fish.  The  redear  sunfish.  well  known  in  Louisiana  as  the  shellcracker,  lake  runner  or  chinquapin, 
is  a  favorite  among  panfish.  They  run  large  in  size  compared  to  most  bluegills  and  usually  school  up  at  spawning 
time. 


Everybody^  fiavorite. 


TheF!M(PlSH 

It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  all  fishermen  hold  a  certain  warm  spot  in  their 
hearts  for  those  usually  small,  but  scrappy  fish  referred  to  as  "panfish".  To 

most  anglers, this  is  where  it  all  began  ....  and  most  often  ends.  I  am 

referring  to  that  joyous  pursuit  of  happiness  with  hook  and  line  ....  called  fishing. 
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MuTvery  ego  tripping  angler  from  the  swashbuckling 
big  game  fisherman  to  the  quiet,  seemingly  serene, 
flyrodder  who  delights  in  his  finesse  with  the  limber 
rod  all  started  the  same  way.  They  were  weaned  on 
a  cane  pole  and  a  can  of  beautiful,  fat,  wiggly,  earth 
worms  (yes,  too  many  worms  can  be  beautiful  and 
big  uns  are  hard  to  come  by  in  these  modern  times). 

Pan  fishing  in  these  United  States  is  as  American 
as  apple  pie.  Barefoot  boys  and  cane  poles  are  an 
integral  part  of  growing  up.  Those  that  missed  this 
chapter  of  their  young  lives  are  often  exposed  to  it 
at  some  later  date,  if  they  are  lucky,  and  are  never 
the  same  again. 

Few  men  I  have  met  (and  women  as  well)  have 
not  laid  claim  to  some  cherished  moments  spent  on 
the  banks  of  a  favorite  childhood  fishing  hole,  catch- 
ing "perch".  Quite  a  few  also  confess  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  sitting  in  a  dreary  classroom  learning 
their,  "reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic"  . . . 

One  cannot  really  measure  the  value  of  the  great 
boyhood  and  adult  pleasures  that  man  has  derived 
from  these  finned  creatures  except  in  terms  of  warm 
personal  smiles  that  only  fishermen  can  enjoy.  Some- 
times we  are  fortunate  enough  to  add  to  their  value 
by  sharing  them  with  a  child  or  close  companion. 

At  first  recollection  these  trips  were  times  well  spent 
even  if  the  fish  weren't  biting  well  and  a  few  things 
went  wrong.  Moments  of  nostalgia  are  never  wasted 
on  fishing.  After  all  man  has  learned  to  use  "bad 
memory"  time  for  such  trivia  as  broken  washing 

Bank  fishing  on  a  bayou  or  stream  is  a  favorite  way  of 
going  after  pan  fist).  There's  tittle  time  for  worry  or  care 
while  watching  the  small  cork  for  the  sign  of  a  nibble. 


machines  or  mild  illness!  From  these  astute  personal 
observations  you  can  readily  understand  why  I  believe 
that  man,  in  most  cases,  has  evohed  into  a  superior 
being of  sorts. 

Mean  easily  recall  my  first  encounter  with  sunfish 
over  thirty  years  ago  in  a  small  pond  behind  a  saw 
mill  in  central  Mississippi.  It  was  a  great  trip  and  will 
remain  in  my  memory  for  a  long  time  I  hope.  But  I'll 
be  darned  if  I  can  recall  the  license  number  on  my 
automobile,  even  under  threat  of  life  or  limb.  First 
things  first Right???? 

Originally  the  phrase  Panfish  was  used  to  include 
certain  small  fish  that  were  good  eating  and  fit  com- 
fortably in  the  frying  pan.  But  there  are  frying  pans 
and  then  there  are  frying  pans.  Often  fishermen  will 
also  include  the  catfish  in  this  category,  but  some 
of  these  whiskered  devils  get  very  large  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  I  will  hereby  discriminate  against 
them  by  eliminating  them  from  my  list  .  .  .  but  never 
my  table  where  they  are  king 

The  term  "panfish"  covers  a  multitude  of  freshwater 
fishes  which  some  consider  too  small  to  be  gamefish. 
The  most  common  of  these  delightful  creatures  are 
yellow  perch,  bluegill,  crappie,  bullheads,  and  rock 
bass. 

Sought  primarily  for  food,  these  fish  are  easily  the 
most  widely  distributed  in  all  of  North  America.  They 
provide  the  greatest  percentage  of  'ishing  due  to  their 
wide  range  and  feeding  habits.  Almost  all  of  our  warm 
water  streams,  lakes  and  rivers  are  home  to  them, 
as  well  as  millions  of  farms  and  city  park  ponds. 


With  a  fair  amount  of  food  supply  such  as  aquatic 
insects,  small  crustaceans,  worms,  minnows,  crickets 
and  the  like  are  coupled  with  an  ample  amount  of 
reasonably  clean  water  you  have  the  makings  of  a 
panfish  "honey  hole". 

Strangely  enough  most  of  these  waters  tend  to  be 
underfished  causing  a  problem  of  over  population 
leading  to  stunted  growth.  These  prolific  spawners 
can  take  a  great  deal  more  fishing  pressure  than  most 
gamefish. 

A  great  deal  of  skill  is  not  a  necessity  to  catch  small 
to  medium  fish.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  travel  great 
distances  and  part  with  a  lot  of  your  money  in  their 
pursuit.  It  does  take  a  great  deal  of  skill,  often  in  the 
form  of  patience,  to  be  consistent  in  stringing  up  the 
"big  uns". 

From  the  outset  I  would  like  to  primarily  focus 
attention  on  the  bream  as  a  panfish,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  bluegill  and  redear.  These  two 
usually  provide  most  of  the  action  for  Louisiana 
anglers. 

Graduation  from  the  cane  pole  and  live  bait  tactics 
to  the  more  demanding  and  sophisticated  flyrod  or 
ultra  light  spinning  tackle  fitted  out  with  artificial  flies 
and  spinners  is  the  usual  transition  for  freshwater 
enthusiasts.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  truly 
dedicated  angler  to  make  the  full  cycle  and  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  bamboo  pole  or  in  most  cases 
a  modern  fiberglass  one. 

Generally  speaking  the  bluegill  will  lead  the  hit 
parade  of  bream  fishermen,  for  he  is  a  top  notch 
battler  and  great  eating.  In  addition  to  the  eight  spe- 


One  fine  thing  about  panfisli  is  tiiat  tliey  tiave  a  tendency 
to  gather  in  the  shade  of  a  fishing  pier.  This  offers  excellent 
angling  for  young  and  old  alike.  Some  fine  stringers  can 
be  filled  out  off  a  pier  located  near  productive  waters. 


These  two  young  anglers  are  admiring  their  catch  made 
from  a  pier.  Panfish  attract  anglers  during  all  of  the  mild 
and  warm  months  but  most  of  the  action  is  centered  around 
spring  and  late  spring  fishing. 


Naturally  this  young  angler  is  pleased  with  this  fine  panfish. 
Most  young  fishermen  are  introduced  to  the  sport  with 
panfish.  In  later  years,  they  travel  far  and  wide  after  bigger 
fish:  but  there  is  always  time  in  the  early  summer  for  a 
few  sessions  with  scrappy  bream. 


cies  in  the  sunfish  family  there  are  numerous  hybrids. 
The  bluegill  is  the  largest  and  most  sought  after. 

Distinguished  by  long  pointed  pectoral  fins  which 
are  almost  one-third  of  his  body  length  and  black 
ear  flaps,  the  bluegill  is  usually  a  dark  greenish-blue 
on  the  back  and  yellow  to  orange  on  the  belly  parts. 
It  also  has  6-8  dark  vertical  bars  on  its  sides.  In  reality 
bluegills  have  more  color  variations  than  any  other 
member  of  this  family  and  only  the  fins  are  a  reliable 
means  of  identification.  Similar  pectoral  will  be  found 
on  the  redear  sunfish  but  the  red  margin  of  its  oper- 
cular flap  is  truly  distinctive  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  black  "ears"  of  the  bluegill. 

Bluegill  bream  love  weedy  waters  with  plenty  of 
cover  but  will  thrive  just  about  anywhere.  Adults  show 
a  definite  preference  for  deep  water,  while  the  young 
and  often  foolish  ones  will  frequent  the  shallow  weedy 
areas. 

Spawning  takes  place  in  68-70  degree  water  but 
doesn't  really  begin  in  earnest  until  the  water  has 
held  that  temperature  for  some  time  and  will  continue 
off  and  on  all  summer. 

Bluegill  are  wonderful  fighters  on  almost  any  tackle 
but  particularly  on  fly  rods  and  ultra  light  spinning 


Laced  with  bayous  and  streams,  Louisiana  is  a  veritable 
paradise  for  the  panfisherman.  These  fish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  all  bayous,  small  rivers  and  streams  that  have 
not  been  ruined  by  channelization.  Fishing  for  panfish  is 
found  in  every  part  of  Louisiana.  That's  the  accommodating 
thing  about  these  fine  fish  that  are  everybody's  favorite. 
All  it  takes  is  a  pole.  line,  cork  and  hook,  along  with  bait, 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  mess  of  fish. 

tackle.  Pound  for  pound  they  are  unequaled  for  their 
brute  strength.  An  average  big  bream  will  weigh 
around  7-10  ounces,  but  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
one-pounder.  A  string  of  about  25  of  these  "one 
pounders"  will  usually  tip  the  scale  at  14  pounds. 
Most  of  these  stringers  are  usually  carried  from  the 
dock  by  crafty  but  quiet  old  timers. 

Probably  the  most  important  point  to  remember  for 
successful  panfishing  is  to  move  yourself  and  your 
bait,  live  or  artificial  S..L.O..W..L..Y.. 

Almost  all  of  these  fish  are  spooky  and  operate 
at  a  slow  pace.  They  are  not  fast  swimmers,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  quick  motions  will  frighten  them. 
Often  sunfish  will  strike  a  surface  lure  immediately, 
but  more  often  they  will  lay  back  and  study  the  bait 
for  a  while  before  making  their  move.  There  are  times 
when  big  bluegills  will  flee  at  the  faint  sound  of  a 
popping  bug,  yet  they  might  attack  the  very  same 
lure  if  it  were  left  on  the  water  for  a  considerable 
period  without  being  popped. 

Contrary  to  some  people's  belief,  popping  bugs  on 
a  fly  rod  are  not  as  effective  on  bluegills  as  are  the 
quiet  swimming  bugs  that  resemble  crickets  and 
spiders.   Especially  deadly  are  those  that  will  sink 


Note  the  intense  expectancy  on  this  youngster's  face  as 
he  waits  for  a  telltale  tug  on  his  line^  Note  the  life  jacket 
They  should  be  worn  by  all  young  fishermen  when  angling 
alone  from  a  pier. 

below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Ideally  the  lure  will 
appear  to  be  helpless  and  barely  disturb  the  quiet 
water,  and  it  must  be  small.  Although  an  occassional 
sunfish  will  get  hooked  on  a  bass  bug  the  percentages 
will  be  on  your  side  if  you  stay  with  a  bug  with  a 
hook  size  between  an  8-12.  This  way  your  misses 
will  be  few. 

When  working  with  a  cane  pole  always  use  the 
lightest  tackle  possible.  Line  should  be  in  the  6-8 
pound  range  and  the  lightest  float  or  bobber  possible. 
The  float  size  is  very  important,  the  less  resistance 
it  offers  the  better.  Most  veterans  use  no  more  than 
a  quill  to  hold  their  bait  off  the  bottom. 

A  very  effective  method  used  by  many  bream 
experts  is  called  "tight  lining",  where  no  float  is  used. 

Going  after  panfish  isn't  restricted  to  men  folk  and  young- 
sters alone.  These  fish  are  everybody's  favorite  and  this 
lady  and  her  pet  dog  are  making  an  afternoon  of  it. 


This  is  very  successful  for  large  fish  as  it  presents 
the  bait  in  a  slow  and  natural  manner.  Using  a  fly 
rod,  your  floating  line  will  serve  as  a  float  of  sorts, 
while  your  bait  will  slowly  sink  to  the  bottom  where 
the  big  ones  usually  hide.  If  the  bait  will  not  go  all 
the  way  to  the  bottom  just  add  a  small  split  shot  lead 
about  8-1 0  inches  from  the  bait. 

With  lips  that  resemble  small  rubber  tires  the  blue- 
gill  has  to  be  fished  with  a  small  hook.  The  most 
popular  and  effective  hook  sizes  are  the  6's,  8's,  1 0's 
and  12's.  Be  sure  to  use  hooks  with  long  shanks; 
they're  easier  to  bait  and  to  remove  from  the  fish. 

The  redear  sunfish  or  shellcracker  is  also  called 
the  Government-improved  bream,  strawberry  stump- 
knocker  bream,  tupelo  bream,  and  Georgia  bream, 
and  most  southern  Louisianians  refer  to  them  as 
lake  runners  or  chinquapin. 

The  name  "shellcracker"  stems  from  the  second 
set  of  jaws  in  his  throat  which  he  uses  to  crack  the 
shells  of  fresh  water  snails  and  other  crustaceans. 
Natural  food  includes  zoo-plankton,  snails,  fingernail 
clams  and  insects.  Its  back  is  dark  greenish  shade, 
fading  to  a  paler  color  below  and  into  a  yellow  on 
the  breast.  The  edge  of  the  gill  flap  is  a  bright 
orange-red  in  the  male.  This  coloration  may  be  pale 
or  entirely  lacking  in  some  females.  Not  as  deep- 
bodied  as  the  bream  but  more  compressed.  The 
mouth  is  small,  not  extending  beyond  the  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are  long  and  pointed. 

The  original  range  of  the  redear  was  southern  Illi- 
nois south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  It  has  a  definite 
preference  for  large  quiet  waters  and  has  a  tendency 
to  congregate  around  stumps,  roots,  and  logs.  It  will 


Here's  the  reward  for  an  afternoon  of  panfishing-a  hefty 
stringer  of  fine  tasting  fish  that  will  make  a  fine  meal  for 
a  number  of  people.  When  frozen  properly,  panfish  can 
be  stored  for  those  months  when  hot  weather  sets  in  and 
the  pickings  become  lean. 


There's  no  finer  way  to  spend  an  afternoon  than  angling 
for  panfish.  The  hours  roll  by  and  the  stringer  becomes 
heavier  as  the  fish  cooperate 


often  travel  in  open  waters,  and  seems  to  require  less 
vegetation  than  nfiost  sunfish  in  order  to  flourish. 

The  popularity  of  the  redear  in  the  south  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  true  sunfishes.  Since  he 
usually  prefers  the  deeper  water,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not 
too  well  suited  to  the  fly  fisherman.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  they  will  not  take  flies  or  artificial 
baits,  readily  being  caught  almost  entirely  on  live  bait. 
From  my  experience  their  favorites  are  earthworms 
and  grass  shrimp. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  fish  these  great  game 
fish  is  during  their  spawning,  when  they  tend  to  con- 
gregate in  water  about  four  feet  deep  and  will  feed 
almost  constantly.  When  this  happens  usually  from 
March  through  May,  even  the  most  novice  of  fisher- 
men, with  the  most  basic  fishing  tackle  will  have  little 
trouble  stringing  up  more  than  he  can  eat .  .  .  or  care 
to  clean  ....  If  he  can  find  them.  Good  Luck 


TO  GET  A 


By  McFADDEN  DUFFY 

Whenever  hunters  gather  and  get  into  a  discussion  about  their  favorite  game 
or  game  birds,  there's  usually  one  member  of  the  group  who  smiles  inv^ardly. 
Talk  generally  revolves  about  how  tricky  dove  shooting  can  be,  how  snipe 
frequently  will  flush  just  out  of  gun  range,  the  skill  that  it  takes  in  stalking 
deer,  and  why  some  ducks  simply  will  not  come  into  the  decoys  no  matter 
how  well  the  enticing  spread  is  placed. 

So  the  conversation  goes,  covering  these  and  other  facets  of  hunting.  The 
man  who  has  smiled  with  twinkling  eyes  knows  that  the  most  difficult  bird 
to  bag  is  the  wily,  wild  Tom  turkey.  It  is  America's  largest  game  bird  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  to  call  into  shotgun  range. 

The  spring  gunning  season  offers  turkey  hunters  a  greater  challenge  than  any 
form  of  hunting,  and  there's  no  telling  how  many  hunter  days  afield  for 
every  turkey  bagged.  Some  hunters  will  make  dozens  of  unsuccessful  trips 
before  ever  seeing  a  wild  Tom  turkey,  and  many  who  do  call  a  turkey  into 
sight  will  fail  to  get  a  shot. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  to  make  like  a  hen  turkey  softly  calling  to  a  gobbler 
in  a  forest  at  dawn  so  that  he  will  come  to  the  gun,  strutting  and  unsuspecting, 
boasting  of  adding  another  stray  hen  to  his  harem.  If  it  sounds  simple  to 
hunters  who  have  ever  tried  it,  we  hasten  to  point  out  that  wild  turkey  hunting 
can  be  the  most  exasperating,  unnerving  and  exhausting  form  of  hunting  there 
is.  It  is  not  exhausting  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  because  little  physical 
effort  is  involved.  On  the  contrary,  the  less  movement  of  any  type  can  mean 
the  difference  between  bagging  a  turkey,  or  having  it  melt  from  sight. 
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When  a  wild  turkey  has  been  called  into 
range,  the  hunter  has  only  a  fleeting 
moment  to  try  for  a  killing  head  shot. 


Most  of  the  skill  in  wild  turkey  hunting 
depends  upon  the  proper  calling.  It  must 
be  crystal  sharp  and  clear. 


A  gobbler  is  a  bird  of  rare 
beauty  when  seen  in  the  woods.  It 
has  a  blue  head  with  white  wattles 
that  are  streaked  with  red.  When  the 
head  is  lowered  it  will  appear  to  be 
white;  when  up  it  will  look  blue  with 
the  wattles  showing  red.  When  strut- 
ting, Its  head  is  crimson.  Flank 
feathers  are  iridescent  and  the  tail 
band  is  a  deep  reddish  brown. 

The  average  bag  at  the  present  time 
in  Louisiana  is  about  300  gobblers  a 
season.  It  is  slowly  increasing  as  the 
Commission's  restocking  program, 
begun  in  1963,  continues.  During  the 


1970-71  biennium  352  wild  turkeys 
were  trapped  and  transplanted  within 
the  state,  bringing  the  total  to  877 
birds  since  the  program  was  begun. 
A  total  of  53  wild  turkey  releases  had 
been  made,  with  approximately  17 
more  scheduled  in  1972.  The  Com- 
mission is  attempting  now  to  stock 
a  minimum  of  250-300  birds  each  year 
provided  research  shows  they  are 
available  and  will  not  deplete  existing 
populations. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  a  suc- 
cessful turkey  hunter  commands 
more   respect  and   envy  among  his 


fellow  sportsmen  than  any  other 
hunter  in  the  state,  or  in  other  states 
for  that  matter.  Tom  turkeys  are  not 
easily  called  to  the  gun.  To  get  a 
gobbler,  you  have  to  talk  turkey. 

Before  getting  around  to  the  finer 
points  of  turkey  hunting  itself,  per- 
haps a  brief  glimpse  of  the  history  of 
the  wild  turkey  in  Louisiana  is  in 
order.  It  has  been  estimated  by  many 
trained  biologists  that  the  original 
turkey  population  in  Louisiana  qui- 
vered around  the  one  million  mark, 
or  roughly  about  four  times  the  esti- 
mated present  deer  herd  in  the  state. 


Llovd  Poisscnot 


In  recent  years  some  turkey  hunters  have 
started  using  easily  assembled  camou- 
flaged pre-fabricated  blinds. 


In  spite  of  this  abundance,  by  the 
mid-1940's  the  number  of  America's 
most  noble  game  birds  in  Louisiana 
had  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  esti- 
mated 1,500  turkeys. 

During  those  discouraging  years 
since  the  mid-1940's,  Louisiana's 
statewide  turkey  population  has 
increased  by  several  thousand  birds. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
lands  offering  suitable  habitat  for  tur- 
key restocking.  This  potential  for  wild 
turkeys  over  vast  areas  exists.  This 
presents  a  challenge  to  management 
and,  while  progress  may  seem  slower 
than  the  state's  deer  stocking  program, 
there  are  more  turkeys  each  year. 

Like  the  deer  restocking  program 
which  had  a  modest  beginning,  we 
may  suddenly  see  the  turkey  restock- 
ing program  blossom.  That  is  what  the 
Commission  is  hoping  for.  Public  pro- 
tection and  strict  enforcement  in 
newly-stocked  areas  is  essential  if  the 
program  is  to  be  as  successful  as  the 
Commission  envisions. 

It  can  be  said  without  refutation 
there  are  more  frustrated  wild  turkey 
hunters  than  successful  ones.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  magnet  that  draws  turkey 
huriters  into  the  woods  each  year, 
with  the  hope  that  this  particular 
season  will  be  the  one  when  they  take 
their  first  gobblers. 

Increasing  the  number  of  wild  tur- 
keys in  Louisiana  will  certainly 
enhance  a  hunter's  chances  of  bagging 


a  Tom  turkey,  but  luck  will  play  a 
big  part  unless  the  hunter  masters  the 
fundamentals  of  calling  a  gobbler  to 
the  gun. 

Because  turkey  hunting  calls  for 
more  skill  and  patience  than  any 
other  form  of  hunting,  it  follows  that 
the  sportsman  who  has  a  turkey  beard 
dangling  from  his  gun  rack  or  tacked 
to  the  door  frame  inside  his  kitchen 
is  going  to  attract  both  admiration  and 
envy  from  visiting  friends. 

Admittedly,  there  are  countless 
hunters  who  spend  years  trying  for 
a  gobbler  without  bagging  one.  Many 
have  called  birds  almost  into  range 
and  then  had  their  turkeys  spook. 
This  left  them  with  that  inner  sinking 
feeling  that  they  had  almost  scored, 
but  hadn't. 

Getting  down  to  essentials,  here  are 
a  few  things  novice  turkey  hunters 
should  remember. 

The  first  and  foremost  thing  for  any 
would-be  turkey  hunter  to  realize  is 
that  m  order  to  shoot  a  wild  Tom 
turkey,  the  hunter  has  to  call  it  to 
him.  Turkeys  can't  be  stalked.  They 
are  never  walked-up  as  are  some  spe- 
cies of  game  and  game  birds,-  and  they 
are  rarely  sighted  in  the  open,  except 
perhaps  in  pipe  line  clearings  where 
they  are  far  out  of  shotgun  range.  Use 
of  rifles,  baiting,  or  use  of  dogs  are 
strictly  prohibited  in  Louisiana.  So, 
the  turkey  hunter  must  depend  upon 
calhng  his  quarry  into  shotgun  range. 


Making  the  kill.  Rifles  are  illegal  in  wild 
turkey  hunting  m  Louisiana.  Shotguns 
are  used  and  hunters  always  try  for  a 
head  shot. 


There  are  many  types  of  calls  on  the 
market,  ranging  from  the  cedar  box  to 
wing  bone  calls,  including  slate  and 
mouth  calls. 


There  are  many  types  of  turkey 
calls,  ranging  from  tfie  cedar  box  to 
the  wing  bone.  A  few  real  champions 
can  call  them  by  mouth  and  about 
a  year  ago  the  author  saw  a  call  that 
was  fashioned  from  a  snuff  can 
pierced  with  a  hole  and  covered  on 
one  end  with  thin  surgical  rubber.  It 
was  a  perfect  call. 

The  type  of  call  isn't  as  important 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 
Spring  turkey  hunting  means  that  the 
hunter  calls  like  a  hen  on  the  loose, 
anxious  to  join  up  with  a  gobbler  and 
his  harem.  It  is  a  thin,  soft,  yelp  that 
is  audible  for  great  distances  in  the 
woods  provided  the  morning  is  a  still 
one  with  little  wind. 

That  yelp  must  be  crystal  clear— as 
true  as  the  note  of  a  Stradivarius,  as 
pleading  as  the  last  soft  note  of  a 
distant  bugle.  One  false  note,  or  too 
much  calling,  and  the  hunter  might 
as  well  shift  to  another  likely  spot  and 
try  again. 

The  first  thing  that  a  turkey  hunter 
does  IS  locate  an  area  wild  turkeys 
are  using.  This  can  be  spotted  by 
tracks,  dusting  areas  where  some 
feathers  are  certain  to  be  found,  or 
pre-season  scouting  in  areas  suggested 
by  friends  who  are  not  turkey  hunters 
but  can  read  wild  turkey  sign. 

Next  step  is  to  build  a  blind,  or  se- 
lect a  spot  where  visibility  is  assured. 
Be  certain  that  the  spot  selected 
is  devoid  of  twigs  and  leaves  that  may 
cause  alien  sounds  when  the  hunter 


shifts  position  ever  so  slightly  to  work 
his  call,  or  ease  cramped  muscles. 

Many  a  turkey  hunter  has  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  bird  he 
called  up  approaches  his  position 
from  an  unexpected  direction.  Try 
and  select  a  blind  so  that  good  shoot- 
ing vision  is  assured  in  all  directions. 

Most  novice  hunters  make  the  mis- 
take of  calling  too  frequently.  A  cou- 
ple of  yelps  should  bring  a  response 
from  a  gobbler  if  there  is  one  about. 
Often  failure  to  respond  does  not 
mean  that  a  gobbler  has  failed  to  hear 
the  yelp  of  the  hen  for  it  can  be  heard 
a  great  distance  in  the  woods.  The 
Tom  turkey  may  approach  silently. 

If  a  gobbler  responds,  best  bet  is  to 
give  a  single  hen  yelp  and  gently  put 
the  caller  away.  Patience,  then,  is  the 
true  virtue  in  turkey  hunting. 

An  interested  gobbler  often  will  put 
on  quite  a  show  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  all  is  well  in  the  spring  woods. 
He'll  strut,  scratch  the  ground,  and 
spread  his  feathers  as  he  proudly  seeks 
another  hen  to  add  to  his  flock.  This 
is  a  sort  of  courtship  approach  and 
the  silent,  breathless  hunter  will 
probably  get  a  clean  shot. 

Then  there  are  those  times  when 
a  gobbler  will  approach  stealthily  if 
it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  call 
contained  a  flaw.  Perhaps  the  hunter 
will  have  Only  a  glimpse  of  the  turkey, 
but  it  is  that  one  glimpse  that  will 
bring  him  back  again  to  try  his  skill! 
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Portable  blinds  often  provide  excellent 
concealment  in  areas  where  natural 
cover  is  scarce. 


AnacocxiLsike 


(VERNON  PARISH) 

SAMMY  STOKES    Fisheries  Biologist 


Editor's  Note:  Tliis  is  tiie  first  in  a  series  of  maps  sliowing  the  water  body, 
sliape.  and  adjacent  facilities  of  popular  fresiiwater  lal<es.  all  of  whicti  are 
available  to  the  sports  angler,  in  Louisiana.  Provided  as  a  service  to  the  out- 
doorsman.  they  are  accurate  and  are  certainly  reference  material  which  could 
be  filed  for  quick  information 

Anacoco  Lake  is  a  man-made  impoundment  in  the  western  portion 
of  Louisiana.  It  is  located  approximately  10  miles  west  of  Leesville  and 
is  south  of  Louisiana  Highway  8.  Anacoco  Lake  Is  approximately  2,600 
acres  in  size  and  was  formed  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  Anacoco 
Bayou  in  1951.  Upon  completion  of  the  construction  work  and  closure 
of  the  gates,  the  lake  was  stocked  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  with  bluegill,  redear,  largemouth  bass,  black 
crappie,  and  channel  catfish  in  recommended  numbers. 

Sport  fishing  was  excellent  for  several  years  until  an  intrusion  of 
miscellaneous  aquatic  vegetation  became  a  nuisance  and  severely 
reduced  fishing  success  and  navigation  in  the  lake.  A  management 
plan  was  initiated  in  1961  to  control  aquatic  vegetation  and  has  been 
carried  out  annually.  The  management  plan  includes  a  water  level 
fluctuation  program  that  has  been  very  beneficial  in  controlling  sub- 
merged aquatics  and  producing  a  harvestable  sport  fish  population. 
During  the  drawdown  periods  in  the  early  fall,  fishing  is  extremely 
successful  particularly  for  crappife  and  largemouth  bass. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  many  fishermen  are 
attracted  to  the  lake  for  the  excellent  "bream"  fishing.  Anacoco  Lake 
is  also  one  of  the  few  man-made  upland  impoundments  that  affords  a 
harvestable  population  of  spotted  catfish  and  channel  catfish.  Anacocc 
Lake  is  primarily  a  lake  for  sport  fishermen.  The  use  of  webbing  by 
commercial  fishermen  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  open  to  commercial  fishing 
through  the  use  of  trotlines. 

There  are  instances  of  swimming  and  water  skiing,  but  water  sports 
other  than  fishing  are  negligible.  Physical  facilities  on  or  near  the  lake 
are  complete.  There  are  overnight  cabins,  camping  spaces,  and  a  public 
boat  launching  ramp  that  are  available  on  the  lake.  Baits,  fishing  sup- 
plies, etc.  can  be  purchased  readily  and  most  of  the  landings  afford 
boat  rentals,  fishing  tips  and  other  types  of  information  to  increase 
the  enjoyment  and  success  while  visiting  Anacoco  Lake. 
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THE  FISHERMAN'S  NUMBER  GAME 


Next  to  tight  lines  and  a  lot  of  angling 
action,  fishermen  like  numbers  best, 
especially  when  the  numbers  are  the 
resultant  end  products  of  the  tight  lines 
and  angling  action. 

In  everyday  language,  all  fishermen, 
whether  they  prefer  saltwater  or  fresh- 
water, take  a  lot  of  stock  m  the  "top 
ten"  Louisiana  Fish  Records  chart.  It 
makes  for  year  'round  competition  that 
challenges  one  angler  to  top  the  catch 
of  another.  And  when  the  catch  deems 
first  place  recognition,  well  .  .  .  ! 

Such  happened  in  1972  in  two  cate- 
gories. The  existing  first  place  record 
for  king  mackerel  was  shattered  when 
Doug  White,  15,  of  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, landed  a  king  off  Grand  Isle  that 


weighed  67  pounds-1 4  ounces,  beating 
Monte  Thrailkill's  67-12  fish  by  two 
ounces.  White's  catch  was  made  in 
December,  1972. 

More  outstanding  in  defeat  of  an 
existing  record  was  a  catch  in  the  mako 
shark  division.  Jules  E.  Guglielmo  Sr., 
in  July,  1972,  topped  Leander  H.  Perez 
Jr.  and  his  280-pound  mako  by  hauling 
aboard  a  400-pound  mako  during  the 
Southwest  Louisiana  Fishing  Club 
Rodeo.  Guglielmo.  ahead  of  the  old 
record  by  280  pounds,  made  his  prize 
catch  35  miles  south  of  Belle  Pass  at 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 

These  pages  contain  the  record  fish 
in  listings  compiled  for  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  by  Dan 
Hardesty,  sports  editor  of  the  Baton 


Rouge  State  Times.  Revised  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  it  is  possible  that  some 
individual  anglers  may  have  caught  fish 
larger  than  those  appearing  in  the  eli- 
gible fish  categories,  since  record  affi- 
davits are  being  submitted  contin- 
uously. Therefore,  if  you  recently 
caught  a  record  whopper  and  it  is  not 
listed  on  the  chart,  be  patient.  You'll 
make  the  next  revision. 

Official  forms  for  registering  LOWA 
record  catches  may  be  obtained 
directly  from  Hardesty,  or  by  writing  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  70130.  Who 
knows?  You  might  need  one  on  your 
next  trip  to  your  favorite  spot. 
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FRESHWATER 

BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 
Jack  O'Connor.  April.  1972 
Elwin  Husser.  Nov.  1958 
Jake  J.  Crater,  May  27.  1971 
Zeke  Davis,  March  1962 
Robert  Berry.  March  1969 
Dudley  R.  Pitt.  Sr..  Nov   1972 
Rufus  Williams.  Aug.  1956 
10-6,    Butch  Covington,  Jan.  1971 
10-  4.    Nat  Smith.  1958 
10-  4.    Edward  N.  Dettenheim,  July  1972 
BASS.  WHITE 
3-14.    Sam  Parrish.  Feb.  1969 
BASS.  LARGEMOUTH  (caught  on  fly  rod) 
8-8.    NesbittW  Hagood  III.  April  1971 

WARMOUTH  (Goggle-eye) 
1-6,  Glenn  R.  Battle.  June  1971 
1-3,    Dr.  James  W  Lorio,  Aug  1971 

1-  2.    Woodrow  T.  Roberts.  Jr..  July  1971 
0-12,    Henry  H   Harris,  April  1971 

SPOTTED  BASS  (Kentucky) 

4-  3.  Carroll  Perkins 

3-13.  Charles  J.  Kennedy,  Feb.  1972 

3-6.  Daniel  K.  Tabberer,  Aug.  1972 

3-  6.  Charles  H   MIsenheimer.  Oct  1972 

3-  0.  Gladney  Davison.  May  1969 

3-0.  Charles  J   Kennedy.  March  1972 

2-1 5.  Dr.  LyIe  St.  Amant.  Aug   1 965 

2-12,  Richard  Efferson.  Sept  1968 

2-  8.  Lynn  Knippers,  May  1966 
2-8,  Charles  W.  Ancona,  Feb.  1972 

CRAPPIE  (Sac-a-lait) 
6-0.    Lettie  Robertson.  Nov.  1969 
4-4.    Welzie  Garrett.  April  1950 

Ronald  P  Cobbs,  June  1971 
PatCullen.  March  1960 
.  Nellie  Keller.  Feb.  1964 
Robert  L.  Nelson.  Feb.  1971 
E.  Lawrence  Klein.  April  1968 
John  Brent  Roy.  April  1971 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Nelson,  Feb.  1972 
Leander  Frey,  April  1953 

BREAM 
Grant  M.  Kelly,  1959 
J.  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  June  1961 
Lloyd  G.  Hoover.  April  1970 
J.  W.  Parker.  Jr  .  May  1960 
Otis  Marshall.  May  1966 
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2-   1.    Dee  Murphy.  April  1957 
1-14.    Fernin  Grigsby.  1947 
1-14.    E.  T.  George.  May  1967 
1-13'/2.  Mrs.  Hazel  Huddleston.  May  1972 
1-12.    James  A.  Hawkins,  May  1 970 
CATFISH 
62-0,    James  W.  Hibben,  March  1970 
52-3,    Darren  J.  Farris,  Jan.  1970 
52-0.    James  W.  Hibben.  Jan.  1970 
46-0,     E.  F.  Witteborg.  June  1966 
25-  9.    James  D.  McGovern,  Jr.,  Jan.  1969 

SALTWATER 

AMBERJACK 
Frank  Ecker,  July  1969 
83-0,    George  Tucker,  July  1959 
78-8,    Sonny  Ourso.  March  1972 
75-12.    F.  C.  Buchanan.  June  1965 
William  C.  Lyon.  Aug.  1971 
Raymond  Miramon.  July  1969 
T.J.  Young.  July  1971 
Leo  Foretich.  July  1970 
Mrs.  Harold  Harleaux.  July  1965 
Don  Lyman,  July  1958 

BARRACUDA 
A.  C.  Mills.  Aug.  1970 
Lester  L.  Jay.  Aug.  1972 
Jep  E  Turner.  Jr  .  Sept.  1968 
42-  0.    Bob  Marino.  July  1972 
40-0.    J.  J.  Jones.  Sept.  1966 
39-  0.    Arthur  Hosli.  Oct.  1971 
38-4.    Nolan  McCrain.  July  1967 
37-8.    John  Dofter,  April  1965 
37-8.    Richard  Glynn,  July  1965 
36-12.    C  F  Carter.  Jr..  July  1959 
BLUEFISH 
6-  8.    Leon  Kolmaister,  Sept.  1971 
6-  4,    Joseph  Steverson.  March  1971 

Mrs,  Dorothy  Lane.  July  1972 
2-8,    James  F.  Collins.  Sept.  1970 
2-  0.    Alwyn  John  Justrabo  Jr  .  Sept-1968 
1-13ye.  Joe  Sicard.  Aug.  1972 
1-  9'/2.ClaudeAcree.  July  1972 
1-  6'/2.ClaudeAcree,  July  1972 
1-  6.    Virgil  McKain.  Aug.  1970 
1-3.    Loran  D.  Ewin.  Sept.  1968 
BONITO 
24-12.    Joseph  W.  Gex.  June  1970 
24-9.    Stirling  Couch.  July  1949 


24-8.    Erin  M.  Burks.  Aug.  1971 
23-0.    CharlesAndreslll.  July  1949 
20-  0.    Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance.  July  1959 
17-  8,    Leonard  Bertucci,  Aug.  1971 
16-4.    G.  R.  Murphy.  Jr..  Aug,  1969 
12-12,    JamesW.AIbus.  May  1972 

COBIA 
82-1 2,    Alphonse  S.  Hebert.  Sr.  Nov.  1 967 
82-8,    Harry  Morris,  May  1966 
78-0,    ElmerWalker,  Jr.,  May1971 
76-  0,    Ken  Graef,  June  1971 
75-  0,    James  G.  McMurry,  May  1967 
75-  0,    Harry  H.  Anderson,  June  1969 
74-0.    Russell  Waterman.  July  1972 
73-6.    Arthur  C.Johns.  May  1972 
73-  0.    Jack  Dart.  May  1954 
71-0.    Charles  R.  Ehrke,  May  1971 

DOLPHIN 
59-12,    StuartW.  Wilson.  June  1969 
56-12.    Wayne  Plaisance.  June  1968 
54-  0.    August  Perez.  Jr.  July  1966 
53-8.    Clyde  V.  Hawk.  June  1967 
53-  8.    Salvatore  Perino.  July  1968 
53-4.    L.W.  Bateman.  June  1971 
52-0.    Dr.  Henry  Ellender,  April  1972 
51-0,    Robert  Sharp,  June  1965 
51-  0,    L.J.  Miller  Jr..  June  1970 
50-4.    C.  M.  Falcon.  May  1967 

FLOUNDER 
12-2.    Clarence  Craig.  Feb.  1969 
11-   1%.  Clarence  Craig.  Nov.  1967 
11-0,    Lee  W  Coulon,  Nov.  1967 
11-0,    George  E.  Stevens,  Nov.  1967 
11-0,    Henry  Schomaker,  Dec.  1968 
10-12,    Mrs.  Joseph  Pousse,  Jr.  Nov.  1970 
10-0.    Richard  J   Boll.  Jr.,  July  1965 
9-1 2y2.  F.  D.  Laney  Eaves.  Aug.  1970 
9-0,    F.  J.  Fontenot,  Dec.  1970 
8-10,    Paulton  Hebert,  Oct.  1 958 
JACK  CREVALLE 
40-0.    Edwin  F.Stacy.  Jr.,  July  1953 
40-0.    Fred  F.  Pichon.  Nov.  1971 
Bob  McDonald.  Sept.  1972 
Nikola  Franicevic,  July  1970 
Peter  J.  Vernaci.  May  1 972 
Raymond  Williams.  July  1972 
Theodore  O.  Oster.  Aug.  1969 
Courtney  Linn  Slatten.  Sept.  1967 
Paul  J.  Sonnier,  Sept.  1967 
Keith  D.  Wehmeier.  June  1971 


40-  0. 
39-  0. 
38-  0. 
37-  8. 
36-  0. 
35-10. 
35-  8. 
35-   8. 


7-     1'/2 
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MARLIN,  BLUE 
Alvin  E.  DuVernay  Jr.,  Aug.  1969 
Jeanne  deBarillas,  July  1972 
Al  R.  Childress  Jr.,  Aug.  1966 
Ben  F.  Vaughan  III.  May  1964 
William  A.  Good,  June  1968 
James  H.  Green,  Aug.  1970 
Clyde  V.  Hawk,  Aug.  1967 
Charles  R.  Dugas,  July  1971 
Clyde  V.  Hawk,  July  1968 
Dennis  L.  Good,  July  1967 

MARLIN,  WHITE 
Dennis  L.  Good,  July  1967 
George  M.  Snelling,  III,  May  1958 
Mrs.  Al  R.  Childress,  Jr.,  May  1967 
William  L.  Manning,  July  1966 
Harley  B.  Howcott,  July  1967 
Dr.  John  Chadwick.  Oct.  1969 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  May  1964 
DeWitt  Rackley,  Oct.  1967 
Dennis  L.  Good,  June  1968 
ClydeHawk,  July  1959 
Harley  8.  Howcutt,  July  1966 

MACKEREL,  KING 
Doug  White,  Dec.  1972 
Monte  Thrailkill,  Dec.  1971 
LeeHerzberg,  Feb  1972 
H.  L.  Kennedy,  Nov.  1971 
Philip  R.  Hedderel,  April  1971 
Tommy  Tubbs,  Dec.  1971 
Norman  J.  Coste,  Jr.,  July  1971 
Pierre  A.  Lapeyre,  Feb.  1972 
Ray  Cox,  Aug.  1968 
Barry  W.Smith,  Jan  1972 

MAKO  SHARK 
Jules  E.  Guglielmo,  Sr.,  July  1972 
Leander  H.  Perez,  Jr.,  Aug.  1967 
Mrs.  Alma  L.  Burks,  July  1971 
J.  W.  Duffy,  May  1970 
Dr.  M.  E.  Brierre.  July  1970 
Gen.  Raymond  Hufft,  May  1966 
GuyC.  Billups.  Jr.,  Aug.  1966 
Guy  C.  Billups,  Jr.,  May  1968 
Byron  J.  Thiac,  May  1969 
JoeMathes,  May  1971 

MACKEREL,  SPANISH 
Mike  Leblanc.  Aug.  1972 
James  P  Antill,  Aug.  1971 
Anthony  C.  D'Antonio,  Nov.  1970 
Addis  McDonald,  Sept.  1969 
Richard  Gray,  Nov.  1968 
James  D.  McGovern  Jr.,  July  1972 
Dickie  Daigle,  Aug.  1972 
.Druby  P.  Gisclair,  July  1970 
,Jewette  Farley,  Aug.  1970 
Druby  Gisclair,  Aug.  1971 

SHEEPSHEAD 
John  N.  Bourg,  May  1970 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.,  March  1971 
James  Summersgill  Jr.,  July  1972 
Dudley  J.  Bourg,  Oct.  1970 
George  Bourg,  Aug.  1972 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Bares,  1955 
Steve  Troesch,  Dec.  1956 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  May  1971 
Freddie  J.  Bourg,  Dec.  1971 
Joy  Aguilar,  Oct.  1969 

POMPANO 
Buddy  Pons,  Dec.  1969 
Clement  Andollina,  Dec.  1970 
U.S.  Allan,  Jan.  1971 
Felix  C.  Byxbe,  Dec.  1970 
Lamar  J.  Callaway,  Nov.  1971 
Louis  U.  Thornton,  March  1967 
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74-  0 
35-  0 
35-  0 
32-  0 
30-  8 
29-12 
28-12 
28-10 
28-  8 
27-12 


6-15 
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6-  4 
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198-  8 
188-12 
186-12 
185-  0 
183-  0 
182-  0 
176-  0 
175-  8, 
172-  4, 
170-  0, 
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Cecil  Jones,  Nov,  1970 
HoltH.  Fastring,  Dec.  1970 
H.  H.  McCain,  Dec.  1953 

REDFISH 
0  L.  Comish.Sept.  1963 
Philip  A.  Robinson,  June  1967 
James  T.  Brady,  Sept.  1972 
Joseph  Vetrano,  Oct.  1957 
Nick  Martinolich,  Aug.  1970 
Joseph  G  Wenzel.  Jr  .  Nov.  1967 
George  A,  Bollinger,  Aug.  1972 
Slyvialheriot,  July  1959 
J   Edward  Slatten,  Jr.  May  1967 
George  J.  Derise,  Feb.  1968 

SAILFISH 
John  Lauricella,  Oct.  1953 
Arnold  O  Domin,  July  1965 
Frank  Tutzauer,  June  1971 
Dennis  L.  Good,  Oct.  1967 
Dr.  Jerry  R.  Smith,  June  1968 
Don  Locasio,  July  1971 
Tim  Sebastian,  July  1964 
Mrs.  Camille  Cazedessus,  Sept. 
1955 

Lee  Adams,  Jr.,  June  1 969 
Fred  Rainwater,  Aug.  1971 

SNAPPER 
Jim  Meriwether,  Oct.  1963 
Marvin  E.  Griffin,  Aug.  1967 
Bill  Barnhill,  Aug.  1971 
Jesse  B.  Lane,  June  1971 
Richard  A.  Borney,  Aug   1969 
Albert  Pusch,  Aug.  1967 
Oscar  H.  Hutson,  June  1970 
Barbara  Ann  Lane,  May  1971 
Raymond  J.  Miramon,  June  1971 
Jack  DeWald,  Aug.  1970 

SPADEFISH 
Benny  Avera,  Dec.  1969 
Schuyler  Thibodeaux,  April  1972 
Wilson  Couch,  June  1972 
Charles  Sebastian,  Aug.  1963 
Sam  Sharp.  July  1966 
I.Robert  J   Hote,  Aug.  1966 
Frank  Ecker,  May  1971 
Wayne  Spencer,  July  1966 
Henry  C.  Kepler,  May  1972 
Lawrence  Chouest,  July  1961 

TARPON 
Oswald  Frey,  Sept.  1951    . 
Carl  Schmidt,  Aug.  1971 
Cyrus  Vernaci,  Aug.  1972 
George  C.  Fakier,  Jr  ,  Aug.  1970 
MarkBrown,  July  1935 
Robert  D   Liebkemann,  Sept.  1971 
Ted  St.  Pierre,  Aug.  1970 
Archie  Lowery,  Aug.  1972 
George  C   Fakier,  Jr.,  Sept.  1972 
Richard  Napolitano,  Aug   1971 

TRIPLETAIL 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups,  July  1959 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Blackmon,  Aug.  1970 
Bob  Moran,  June  1953 
Jimmy  Toups,  July  1970 
Mrs  Jimmy  Toups,  July  1969 
Lawrence  Federico,  Jr.,  Aug.  1971 
Mrs  Jimmy  Toups,  July  1970 
Mrs  Clavana  Cognevich,  Aug.  1970 
Dennis  Dimak,  Aug.  1964 
John  E.  Blanchard,  July  1969 

TROUT,  SPECKLED 
Leon  Mattes,  May  1950 
Randolph  D.  Green,  Aug.  1970 
James  L.  LeMay,  Sr,,  April  1970 


9-12,    John  W.  Burns,  March  1968 
9-12,    Anthony  J.  Bianca,  Aug.  1970 
9-  8,    Richard  F.  Muller,  Jr,  June  1970 
9-4,    Joseph  E,  Frey,  April  1967  . 
9-4,    Harold  Schreiver,  June  1972 
9-  3,    Judge  Charles  F.  Gallo,  April  1968 
9-  3,    Judge  Charles  F  Gallo,  April  1968 
TUNA,  BLUEFIN 
859-  0.    Jack  A.  Brown,  June  1971 
831-12,    Roy  V.  Eskine,  May  1972 
580-0,    Jack  A.  Brown,  June  1971 
512-8,    John  D.  Charbonnet,  May  1971 
440-0,    Jim  Meriwether,  May  1963 
120-0,    Pete  Menefee,  July  1966 
TUNA,  BLACKFIN 
24-12,    Mrs.  Adelea  L.  Robichaux,  Nov. 
1971 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thrasher,  Oct.  1971 
Dr.  Tom  I.  Greenberg,  May  1971 
Jess  B.  Lane.  May  1971 
RolCrum,  Oct.  1972 
Dr.  Philip  A.  Robichaux,  Nov.  1971 
Dr.  Richard  Landry,  Oct.  1971 
Richard  Braud,  Oct.  1971 
Ralph  R  Mongeau,  Oct.  1971 
Belman  Johnson,  Aug.  1971 
TUNA,  YELLOWFIN  (Allison) 
Alvin  E   DuVernay,  June  1971 
William  A.  Good,  July  1969 
GuyC.  Billups,  Jr.  May  1966 
Clyde  V.  Hawk,  June  1968 
Richard  H  Braud,  June  1966 
Clyde  V.  Hawk.  June  1966 
George  C.  Stringer,  Jr.  July  1970 
Homer  John  Moore  111,  1964 
Ted  Alcus,  May  1972 
Dr.  Luis  Rivas,  July  1972 

WAHOO 
Mrs.  Homer  J.  Moore.  Jr.  1964 
Clyde  V.  Hawk,  July  1968 
Ed  Hamilton,  July  1963 
Ed  Walker,  July  1972 
Dennis  Good,  Jr.,  June  1972 
Sam  Hopper,  July  1972 
H   L.  Herrin,  May  1971 
AlfredHitter,  Jr.,  June  1968 
Harley  B.  Howcott.  Jr.,  July  1963 
Clyde  Sharp,  May  1960 
CROAKER  (Atlantic) 
Douglas  J.  Bernard,  Aug.  1972 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.,  Aug.  1970 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct.  1970 
Lloyd  J.  Babin.  Oct  1969 
William  Sparacello,  Aug.  1972 
Joseph  D  Toups,  Jr.  1966 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct  1970 
4-  9V2, Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.,  Oct.  1970 
4-  9,    Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct,  1970 
4-8,    Eugene  Lefort,  Jr.  Oct.  1970 
SPEARFISH 
78-0,     Larry  Bulot,  July  1964 
20-4,    Mrs  GuyC  Billups,  Jr.  1969 
BROADBILL  SWORDFISH 
112-  8,    George  M.  Snellings  111,  July  1969 
POMPANO  (African) 
13-0,    Jesse  B,  Lane,  Jan.  1973 
10-4,    Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Lane,  Jan.  1973 
9-8.    Betti  Walker,  June  1972 
8-4,    Robert  C  Brummel,  July  1969 
7-13,    Howell  Raines,  May  1972 
4-  8,    Johnny  Sideboard,  June  1972 
3-6,    Marvin  Descent,  July  1972 
3-   1,    Don  Latil,  Sr.,May  1972 
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.  w  fith  spring  and  summer  just 
around  the  corner,  the  camping  enthusiast  rapidly  is  feeling  the  let's-live-out- 
side  urge.  And  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it  right  .  .  .  get  everything  ready 
in  advance! 


Qtnm$&t^d^ 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS      0       PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  LLOYD  POISSENOT 


Without  a  doubt,  the  "getting 
back  to  nature"  philosophy,  cou- 
pled with  an  increasing  family-type 
mode  of  recreation,  has  prompted 
Louisiana  residents,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to 
join  the  rising  ranks  of  the  camping 
gentry. 

Leisure-time  bivouacking,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  by  ex-military 
families,  is  enjoying  a  tremendous 
upswing.  Totally  unrestrictive  in 
method,  camping  comes  in  the 
proverbial  "all  shapes  and  sizes" 
in  this  modern  era-everything  from 
primitive  form  (where  tents  and 
backpacking    are    standard)    to 


sophisticated  easy-living  style 
(where  trailer-type  and  mobile 
homes-on-wheels  are  dominant). 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fun  and 
recreation  camping  offers  individ- 
uals and  families  alike,  there 
remains  involved  a  preparation 
element,  essential  if  the  entire 
summer  activity  outdoors  is  to  be 
enjoyable  without  complication. 
That  "preparation"  takes  a  little  bit 
of  effort  in  the  form  of  labor,  but 
it  is  labor  well  spent  and  best  spent 
a  few  months  before  spring  and 
summer  camping  ever  starts. 

At  that  time  of  the  year  (usually 
a  slack  period  for  hunting  and  fish- 


ing, anyway),  spare  moments  can 
be  utilized  effectively  to  make  ready 
winter-stored  gear  you  will  use  dur- 
ing the  outside-oriented  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.  And 
that  time  is  now! 

To  aid  the  "get  on  your  marks" 
chores,  the  following  is  a  complete 
camper's  checklist  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  insure  a  spring  and 
summer  free  of  camping  complica- 
tions. Additionally,  the  list  may  help 
serve  as  inventory  for  the  new  or 
would-be  camper  who  is  not  quite 
sure  he  has  everything  needed  for 
a  new  season.  But  whichever  way 
it  is  used,  be  sure  to  use  it  now. 


Checking  for  a  leaky  valve  stem  .  .  .  before  camping  sea-  Air  mattresses,  to  avoid  stress  cracks,  should  be  rolled, 

son  starts.  never  folded. 


Waterproofing  makes  all  canvas  products  last  longer. 


Inspecting  the  butane  and  electric  equipment  on  a 
mobile  camper  is  wise  preparation  procedure. 


Si^kiTssair 


TENTS— Most  tents  are  made  of 
canvas  and  require  some  mainte- 
nance, in  getting  them  ready  for 
summer,  be  sure  they  are  cleaned 
well  (they  should  have  been 
cleaned  before  they  were  stored) 
and,  if  possible,  resealed  with  a 
good  waterproofing  compound. 
Good  tents  are  fairly  expensive,  so 
a  preventative  maintenance 
program  before  and  after  the  sea- 
son will  thwart  pain  in  the  pocket- 
book.  Make  all  repairs  to  weakened 
spots  and  patch  thoroughly  any 
holes  made  in  the  material  by 
insects  and  rodents.  Be  sure  the 
tent  is  dry  before  refolding  it  for 
summer  use. 

SPARE  TARPAULINS  AND  TENT 
FLOORS— Very  useful  for  camping 
convenience,  these  items  should  be 
given  the  same  attention  afforded 
the  tent  proper.  Clean,  protect,  and 
dry  well. 

PLASTIC  GROUND  SHEET-Used 
for  floor  cover  or  cushion  between 
the  ground  and  you,  this  piece  of 
gear,  because  it  tends  to  become 
brittle,  might  well  be  replaced  year 
after  year.  It  is  worth  the  minor 
investment  for  comfort.  If  yours 
need  not  be  replaced,  be  sure  it  is 
clean  and  free  of  holes. 
PEGS,  ROPES,  POLES-Each  is 
important  to  the  tent  camper,  and 
should  therefore  be  accounted  for 
prior  to  any  camping  venture.  The 
rule  of  thumb  here  is  "if  any  are 
damaged,  replace  with  new  equip- 
ment." Generally,  check  ropes  for 
rot  and  check  poles  and  pegs  for 
breakage. 

MOSQUITO  NETTING-ln  Loui- 
siana, this  is  one  item  you  want  in 
good  shape.  Overlook  inspecting 
for  holes  in  the  netting  before  the 
season  and  the  mosquitos  will  love 
you  for  it.  First,  be  sure  the  net  is 
clean;  then  patch  all  holes.  Cloth- 
type  nets  are  best  patched  with 
cheesecloth  and  glue;  nylon-type 
nets  can  be  repaired  with  nylon 
screen  and  glue. 


MOBILE  CAMPERS  AND  TRAIL- 
ERS—Although  much  easierto  care 
for  than  tents,  mobile  campers  and 
trailers  do  need  preventative  main- 
tenance. The  most  important  item 
to  check  is  tire  wear  and  rot,  espe- 
cially if  the  unit  has  been  stored 
during  the  winter  and  not  hoisted 
on  chocks.  A  flat  tire  on  a  loaded 
camper  surely  will  ruin  a  planned 
trip.  Generally,  however,  go 
through  the  molDile  unit  and  clean, 
repair,  or  replace  faulty  gear  and 
mechanisms.  See  that  tires,  axles, 
and  frames  are  in  good  order,  and 
be  sure  the  towing  assembly  is 
functional.  Check  that  the  license 
plate  is  current,  and  see  that  all 
lights  are  operational.  In  short, 
inspect  from  top  to  bottom.  It  won't 
take  long,  and  it  is  worth  the  effort. 
Speaking  of  mobile  camping, 
check  that  your  automobile,  that 
piece  of  equipment  which  will  pull 
your  camper,  is  in  good  working 
order.  Tires,  lights,  hitches,  brakes, 
and  other  essentials  should  be 
given  a  summer  check  (a  tune-up 
could  be  included  for  extra  insur- 
ance). Finally,  a  once-over  inspec- 
tion of  your  boat  and  trailer  will 
bring  you  up  to  date  for  incidentals. 
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STOVE— Unless  you  prefer  cooking 
over  an  open  fire,  you  probably  own 
a  camping  stove.  It  should  be  given 
a  good  inspection  to  see  that  last 
year's  cleaning  was  done  properly. 
And  while  you're  at  it,  you  might 
check  to  see  that  it  is  safe-tightfit- 
ting  valves  and  fixtures  and  even- 
balanced  burners.  Make  any  and  all 
adjustments  ahead  of  time. 
WATER  JUG— In  summer,  nothing 
quenches  thirst  so  pleasurably  as 
a   long   drink  of  cold   water.   You 


should  have  stored  your  water  jug 
with  the  cap  off  to  prevent  musky 
odors.  But  even  if  you  did,  it  is 
recommended  procedure  that  you 
re-wash  all  water  containers  again 
before  camping  season.  It  keeps 
them  fresh. 

ICE  CHEST— A  very  essential  item, 
the  ice  chest  must  be  maintained 
if  it  is  to  keep  fresh  and  tasty  the 
food  you  carry  outdoors.  Most  good 
ice  chests  have  replaceable  parts 
(hinges,  locks,  etc.)  which  are 
easily  installed,  so  any  damaged 
part  should  be  changed  during  the 
maintenance  check.  A  pre-season 
scouring  with  soap  and  water  and 
a  final  rinsing  with  sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  ideal  for  removing  storage 
odors.  One  other  suggestion— dry 
ice  works  better  (and  lasts  longer) 
than  regular  block  ice.  You  might 
try  it  this  season. 

GRILL— Regular  cleaning  after 
each  use  is  ritual  where  grills  are 
concerned,  butyou  mightcheck  for 
and  correct  any  rust  or  breakage 
problem.  Hint;  the  cooking  top  of 
the  grill  (the  grillwork)  is  much 
easier  to  clean  if,  before  you  use 
it,  you  coat  it  with  a  layer  of  soap. 
The  same  applies  for  pots  and  pans. 
POTS  AND  PANS  AND  DISHES- 
The  camping  kitchen  is  usually  of 
a  special  variety,  with  all  utensils 
specifically  designed  for  camping 
use.  So  with  the  exception  of 
checking  for  leaks  in  pots  or  broken 
handles  on  forks  or  spoons  there 
should  be  very  little  maintenance 
required  for  these  items.  Account 
for  everything  and  see  that  your 
kitchen  gear  contains  a  long  fork, 
a  large  knife,  two  large  frying  pans, 
a  can  opener,  four  sets  of  table- 
ware, four  plastic  or  aluminum 
cups,  two  bucket-type  cooking 
pots,  a  fish  scaler,  a  paring  knife, 
a  spatula,  two  small  sauce  pans,  an 
ice  pick,  a  coffee  pot,  four  plastic 
or  aluminum  plates,  and  a  small  box 
containing  salt,  pepper,  and  your 
favorite  spices.   Paper  plates  are 


ideal  for  children. 

Many  families  use  everyday 
household  ware  for  camping  gear. 
Actually,  it  is  recommended  that 
special  gear  be  stored  for  camping 
use  only;  otherwise,  it  is  difficult, 
time  consuming,  and  often  a  head- 
ache to  hunt  up  every  item  every 
time  you  want  to  take  off  on  a  trip. 
The  catch-as-catch-can  method 
very  well  may  cause  you  to  lose 
interest  in  camping.  Gear  used  "for 
camping  only",  even  to  napkins  and 
salt  and  pepper  shakers,  is  the  best 
way  to  go.  Incidentally,  everything 
should  be  packed  in  boxes— in  an 
orderly  manner— and  marked  for 
easy  identification. 
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SLEEPING  BAG-A  most  essential 
item  of  sleeping  gear  is  a  sleeping 
bag.  Whether  used  with  a  cot  or 
not,  the  bag  provides  warmth  and 
comfort  during  the  coldest  weather. 
(Hint:  dress  for  bed  before  crawling 
into  a  sleeping  bag— fully  clothed 
you  prevent  body  heat  from  warm- 
ing the  interior,  thereby  nullifying 
what  the  bag  originally  was 
designed  to  do).  Sleeping  bags 
should  be  examined  for  moth 
damage  after  winter  storage,  and 


if  they  need  cleaning  (very  impor- 
tant for  long  life)  they  should  be 
dry-cleaned  and  moth-proofed. 
Finally,  check  to  see  that  the  zipper 
works  properly. 

AIR  MATTRESSES— In  combination 
with  a  sleeping  bag,  an  air  mattress 
provides  ideal  resting  luxury.  It 
requires  maintenance,  though. 
Check  that  valves  seat  properly  and 
look  for  leaks  at  or  around  the  valve 
stem  and  stitch  seams.  Repair  main 
body  leaks  with  cold  patches,  and 
change  valves  where  necessary. 
Finally,  wash,  dry,  and  roll  (do  not 
fold!)  the  air  mattress. 

AIR  PILLOW— Icing  on  the  slumber 


While  the  women  folk  use  needle  and  thread  in  patching . . .  the  men  can  overhaul  equipment  with  pliers  and  screwdriver. 


cake,  an  air  pillow  makes  outdoor 
sleeping  twice  as  nice.  Air  pillows 
should  be  inspected  as  thoroughly 
as  air  mattresses,  and  in  the  same 
manner. 

HAND  PUMP— Unless  you  possess 
the  lungs  of  Aeolus,  you  most  cer- 
tainly own  a  hand  pump.  It  makes 
blowing  up  air  mattresses  and  air 
pillows  effort-free.  Maintenance? 
Not  hardly.  They  either  work  or  they 
don't.  If  your  old  one  is  broken, 
throw  it  out  and  buy  a  new  one. 
BLANKETS— Good  blankets  are 
essential  to  the  camper  with  a  cot 
and  without  a  sleeping  bag.  Since 
the  best  camping  blankets  are 
Army-surplus  wool,  they  require 
moth-proofing  protection  and  must 
be  kept  clean  to  last.  Between 
camping  trips  keep  wool  blankets 
in  a  dry  place  to  prevent  mildew 
growth. 

COTS— Several  kinds  of  cots  are 
available  to  the  camper,  but  the  two 
most  popular  are  the  wood /canvas 
and  folding  aluminum/nylon  web 
types.  Of  the  two,  wood/canvas  is 
preferred  for  compactness. 
However,  both  need  care  and 
maintenance.  Frames  of  the  wood 
model  should  be  coated  annually 
with  varnisfi-or  shellac,  and  canvas 
bedding  should  be  treated  for  dry- 
rot.  Although  the  aluminum  framing 
of  the  other  type  is  practically  inde- 
structible, webbing  often  needs 
changing.  Air  mattresses  placed 
atop  cots  increase  outdoor  sleep- 
ing comfort. 


Lanterns  should  be  inspected  for 
leaks  in  the  tank,  and  a  check  of 


the  gas  cap  and  gasket  should  be 
made  prior  to  the  season.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  the  lantern 
mantels  be  changed  if  broken.  Fuel 
cans  should  be  emptied  of  residue 
and  allowed  to  dry  before  refilling 
with  clean  fuel.  Check  rain  gear 
(ponchos,  raincoats,  umbrellas)  for 
serviceability  and  be  sure  wind- 
breakers,  hats,  and  bathing  suits  fit, 
especially  if  you  have  not  worn 
them  in  a  year.  Wood  folding  tables 
and  chairs  should  be  reinforced 
and  painted  if  needed.  All  equip- 
ment, no  matter  which  kind,  lasts 
longer  when  properly  cared  for. 

Finally,  see  that  remaining 
miscellaneous  gear  is  prepared  for 
summer  use.  Such  equipment  may 
include:  binoculars,  firearms,  a 
mirror,  your  fishing  tackle,  axes  and 
hatchets  (sharpen  them),  pliers, 
flashlights  (with  new  batteries 
installed),  a  first  aid  kit  (complete 
with  snake-bite  gear),  canteens,  a 
hammer,  an  Army  surplus  entrench- 
ing iool  or  small  shovel,  50-feet  of 
quarter-inch  nylon  rope,  transistor 
radio  and  batteries,  some  spare 
batteries,  plastic  bags  (these  are 
ideal  for  many  uses),  a  compass, 
a  roll  of  aluminum  foil  (excellent 
for  outdoor  cooking),  paper  towels, 
matches,  liquid  soap,  soap  pads, 
insect  spray  (very  necessary!),  your 
camera  and  some  film,  toilet  tissue, 
paper  plates  and  napkins,  suntan 
lotion,  a  knap-sack  and  several 
emergency  flares.  All  this  fits  ideal- 
ly in  an  Army  surplus  dufflebag. 

Recently,  the  Louisiana  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
compiled  for  this  article  statistics 
on  increased  camping  interests  in 
the  state.  According  to  the 
agency's  figures,  there  are  603 
trailer  camp  sites  and  1,275  tent 
camp  sites  in  Louisiana,  including 
both  private  and  public  camp- 
grounds. The  statistics  further 
show  that  these  areas  are  utilized 
to  the  fullest-in  summer  of  1970, 
total  trailer  user  demand  amounted 


A  layer  of  soap  makes  open-fire  cook- 
ing gear  much  easier  to  clean. 


to  2,416,418,  and  tent  user  demand 
totaled  1,734.865. 

Yet,  camping  is  continuing  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  espe- 
cially with  all  the  new  products  on 
the  market.  Louisianians  are  learn- 
ing that  the  outdoors  in  summer 
has  a  lot  to  offer,  and  most  are 
getting  ready  for  the  offering  .  .  . 
now! 
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(Ed.  Note:  The  author  is  on  staff  of 
the  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Silviculture 
Laboratory,  maintained  in 
Nacodoches,  Texas,  by  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  in  cooperation  with  the 
Stephen  F.  Austin  University 
School  of  Forestry.) 


Although  well-stocked 
bird  feeders  of  the  back  yard 
variety  largely  are  responsible  for 
the  well  being  of  numerous  wild 
birds,  it  remains  that  the  "natural" 
plant,  nature's  product,  usually 
prevents  hunger  pains  in  a  great 
number  of  song  and  game  birds. 

One  of  the  more  essential  plant 
families,  technically  called 
Euphorbiaceae,  where  wild  bird 
food  is  concerned  is  spurge.  To 
many  people,  spurge  is  an 
unfamiliar  plant:  yet,  more  than 
1 00  species  of  this  family  are 
found  in  the  South.  Collectively, 
they  are  an  important  source  of 
food  for  many  kinds  of  birds. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  spurge  is  its  fruit.  With  the 
exception  of  the  genus 
Crotonopsis,  which  has  a  small, 
hard,  one-seed  fruit,  and  several 
other  species  that  exude  a  milky 
acrid  juice,  the  plant  usually 


Cnidoscoius  texanus— Texas  treadsoftly 


Stillingia  sylvatica— Queen's  delight 


Croton  cap/fafus— Doveweed 


produces  a  fruit  shaped  like  a 
three-lobed  capsule,  that  part  of 
the  plant  relished  by  birds. 

Growth  habit  is  not  an 
identification  character  of  spurge 
because  the  species  vary  frorn 
small,  single-stemmed  annuals  to 
many-branched  shrubs  and  small 
trees.  They  mature  in  late  summer 
and  fall,  but  remain  available  to 
produce  seed,  either  on  the  plant 
or  on  the  ground,  for  several 
months,  providing  wild  bird  food 
during  the  winter  shortage. 

The  species  most  often  seen 
throughout  the  South  include 
slender  copperleaf,  Virginia 
copperleaf,  bull  nettle,  Texas 
treadsoftly,  silver  croton, 
doveweed,  croton,  goatweed, 
prairie  tea,  skunkweed,  narrowleaf 
rushfoil,  rushfoil,  common  spurge, 
flowering  spurge,  spotted 


euphorbia,  serpent  euphorbia, 
Chinese  tallowtree,  candleberry. 
Queen's  delight,  stinging 
noseburn,  and  nettle-leaved 
noseburn. 

Croton  is  probably  the  most 
commonly  noticed  group  of 
spurges.  Its  large  oily  seeds  are 
eaten  by  a  wide  variety  of 
songbirds,  quail,  and  mourning 
doves.  In  fall,  croton  plants  are 
obvious  in  southern  fields, 
pastures,  right-of-ways,  and  forest 
openings,  and  they  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  recently  cultivated 
land  and  heavily  grazed  pastures 
(a  good  choice  of  hunting  ground 
during  dove  and  quail  season!). 

Spurge  additionally  offers 
something  for  the  landowner  and 
hunter.  The  landowner,  and  hence 
the  hunter,  interested  in  raising  a 
cheap  and  legal  source  of  quail 
and  dove  food  may  consider 
growing  such  species  as  woolly 
croton,  commonly  called 
doveweed.  It  can  be  established 
easily  by  sowing  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  per  acre  of  seed  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring  and  covering 
it  with  a  light  disking.  Redisking 
every  year  or  two  helps  insure  a 
continuing  crop  of  up  to  300  to  600 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and 
encourages  growth  of  other 
annuals  and  seed-bearing 
spurges. 

Euphorbia  constitutes  another 
large  spurge  group  which  is  not 
only  abundant  but  popular  with 
upland  game  birds.  The  perennial 
flowering  spurge  and  annual 
spotted  spurge  are  quite  common 


Acalypha  grac//ans— Slender  copperleaf 


Crotonopsis  linearis- 
Narrowleaf  rushfoil 


in  sandy  soils  throughout  the  state. 

f 

^^andleberry,  one  of  the  few 
members  of  the  spurge  family  that 
grows  naturally  as  an  understory 
shrub  in  sandy  swamps  and  along 
stream  beds,  is  conspicuous  in  the 
fall  when  its  tardily  deciduous 
leaves  turn  a  brilliant  orange-red 
color.  Its  fruits  are  prime  delicacies 
for  birds. 

Chinese  tallowtree  is  an  exotic 
member  of  the  spurge  family. 
Escaping  from  cultivation,  it  now  is 
located  abundantly  near  towns,  in 
vacant  lots,  along  rivers,  in 
thickets,  and  in  woods.  At  an  early 
age  this  rapidly  growing  small  tree 
bears  fruits  that  are  inviting  to 
many  l<inds  of  songbirds. 

If  all  this  sounds  good,  it  is. 
However,  there  is  one  word  of 
caution  to  be  noted.  Most  spurge, 
to  some  extent,  is  toxic  to  livestock 
and  humans.  Seldom  is  this  a 
serious  problem,  though,  because 
the  plant  parts  are  usually 
distasteful  and  rarely  eaten  by  any 
creature  other  than  birds.  Only  two 
exceptions  to  the  distaste  factor  is 
cited:  tung  oil  nuts  (they  look  good 
and  don't  taste  bad  to  man)  and 
castor  beans  (they  are  poisonous 
to  ducks  and  geese). 


Sapium  sebiferum— Chinese  tallowtree 


Cnidoscolus  sf/mu/osus— Bull  nettle 


It  is  generally  recommended  that 
wherever  spurge  is  plentiful,  care 
be  taken  in  mowing  pastures  for 
hay  and  in  collecting  grain  or  other 
seeds  for  livestock  feed. 

Only  rarely  does  any  one 
species  of  the  spurge  family 
contribute  a  major  quantity  of  bird 


Croton  //n/ie/men— Goatweed 


Acalypha  virginica— 
Virginia  copperleaf 


food,  so  the  back  yard  feeders 
certainly  prove  their  worth.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  were  it  not 
for  spurge,  that  tidbit  of  delicacy 
nature  provides,  many  seed-eating 
birds  definitely  would  fly  around 
with  grumbling  stomachs. 


MARVIN  E.  CAUSEY 

AGENT 

OF  THE 

YEAR 


LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
COMMISSION  DIRECTOR  J.  BURTON 
ANGELLE,  acting  on  a  recommendation 
made  by  Col.  Mike  L.  Hogan,  chief  of  the 
commission's  enforcement  division, 
named  Marvin  E.  Causey  of  District  VII  and 
Ascension  Parish,  "Agentof  the  Year"  for 
1972. 

A  particularly  alert  and  Initiative 
enforcement  officer.  Causey  joined  the 
commission  five  years  ago  after  leaving 
the  Louisiana  State  Police.  Married  to  the 
former  Mary  Hebert,  the  agent  is  the  father 
of  four  children  and  resides  in  Gonzales, 
Louisiana. 

His  performance  record  is  of  the  highest 
caliber.  Hogan  affirms  that  Causey  has 
been  outstanding  in  making  cases  against 
wildlife  law  violators  and  has  shown 
diligent  apptitude  in  carrying  out  special 
assignments.  "Regardless  of  the  type 
assignment,"  Hogan  notes  of  his 
commendee,  "I  know  it  will  be  carried  out 
as  instructed  and  without  question." 

Causey's  record  shows  his  making  249 
cases  in  1 971  and  an  excess  of  1 00  cases 
in  1 972.  Those  cited  most  important  and 
requiring  the  most  occupational 
qualification  are  his  night  cases,  closed 
season  deer  hunting  cases,  and  federal 
violation  cases. 

The  selectee  is  personable  as  well  as 
professional,  working  well  with  other 
agents  in  his  district.  And  when  he  isn't 
in  uniform  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  he's  active  and  respected  in 
several  sportsmen's  leagues,  young 
peoples'  organizations,  in  school 
functions,  and  Little  League  football. 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


The  bluegill  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  and  sought  after  member 
of  all  panfish.  Belonging  to  the  sunfish 
family,  it  easily  could  be  considered 
"Mr.  America"  in  all  fishing  circles, 
despite  angler  age  range.  Every  fisher- 
man in  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what  his  fishing  prowess,  must  have 
started  with  a  cane  pole  and  a  can  of 
worms  trying  to  catch  this  scrappy 
fighter. 

Bluegill  have  been  introduced  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country  as  well 
as  abroad,  furnishing  millions  of  people 
countless  hours  of  fishing  pleasure 
every  year. 

Commonly  referred  to  as  bream  over 
most  of  his  wide  range,  the  little  panfish 
possesses  all  the  attributes  necessary 
to  maintain  position  of  preference: 
numbers,  prolific  breeding  to  maintain 
these  numbers,  scrappy  fighting,  and 
the  ability  to  make  a  hot  pan  of  grease 
and  corn  meal  something  beautiful. 

There  are  a  number  of  closely  related 
species  of  sunfish  taken  by  anglers,  but 
the  bluegill  tops  them  all  in  popularity. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  from  its  cousins 
-  it  is  dark  bluish  to  olive  green,  with 
a  purple  luster  on  its  back  and  dark 
transverse  color  bars  on  each  of  its 
sides.  A  reddish  cast  on  the  stomach 
is  a  good  identifying  mark. 

During  the  spawning  season  the 
males  will  have  a  deep  orange  to  rust 
color  extending  up  to  the  breast,  while 
the  females  will  be  straw-colored  to 


BLUEGILL 


reddish-yellow.  Cheeks  and  jaws  are 
purplish.  A  dark  blue-black  spot  on  the 
flaps  of  the  gill  covers  is  an  obvious 
feature  for  these  tasty  fish.  At  the  base 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  dark 
spots.  The  pectoral  fins  are  long,  and 
young  bluegills  have  vertical  bars  on 
their  sides.  Like  most  fish,  they  have 
other  names:  blue  bream,  bluemouth 
sunfish,  bream,  copperhead  bream, 
coppernose  bream,  dollardee,  and 
sunfish. 

Native  to  the  eastern  United  States 
from  southern  Canada  to  Florida  and 
Texas,  they  have  been  introduced 
widely  and  may  be  encountered  almost 
everywhere. 

Having  rather  small  mouths,  the 
bluegills'  diet  consists  primarily  of 
insects,  though  some  plant  matter  is 
eaten  and  small  crawfish  and  snails 
commonly  are  found  in  their  stomachs. 
They  frequently  feed  at  the  surface  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  making  a 
characteristic  popping  sound. 

Although  they  prefer  weedy  waters, 
they  will  thrive  just  about  anywhere. 
Adults  show  a  definite  preference  for 
deep  water,  while  the  young  frequent 
the  shallows. 

Spawning  takes  place  when  water 
temperatures  reach  a  maintained  68-70 
degrees  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 


Their  nests  are  much  like  those  of  the 
bass,  but  smaller  and  usually  in  shal- 
lower water  from  one-half  foot  to  four 
feet  deep.  By  violently  swishing  its  tail 
and  body,  the  male  hollows  out  a  shal- 
low depression,  two  to  six  inches  deep 
and  about  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Many  nests  often  are  found  very  close 
together  and  they  sometimes  overlap 
each  other. 

The  male  guards  the  eggs  (and  the 
fry  or  young  fish)  for  a  very  short  time. 
As  many  as  60,000  fry  may  hatch  in  a 
single  nest,  although  the  usual  number 
of  eggs  per  female  is  1 2,000-25,000. 

Because  of  their  insectivorous 
habits,  sunfish  are  those  most  often 
chosen  for  stocking  farm  ponds  and 
reservoirs.  There  is  only  one  drawback 
to  bluegill  stocking— because  the 
young  are  produced  in  such  tremen- 
dous numbers,  unless  the  pond  is 
fished  heavily  and  constantly  the  fish 
become  overcrowded  and  stunted. 

Bluegills  are  readily  taken  on  worms, 
grubs,  crickets,  small  spinners,  artifical 
flies,  grass  shrimp,  and  small  popping 
bugs.  Because  of  its  tiny  mouth,  the 
fish  is  best  caught  on  a  small  hook,  6's 
through  12's. 

The  spunkiest  and  largest  of  the  true 
sunfishes,  the  bluegill  can  reach  quite 
respectful  size.  This  is  attested  to  by 
the  four-pound  twelve  ounce  world 
record  that  was  set  in  1950  at  Ketona 
Lake,  Alabama.  Louisiana's  record  is 
2-8,  set  by  Grant  M.  Kelly  in  1 959. 
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